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HYPOTHESES AND INSTRUMENTAL LOGICIANS 


HAT thinking is, in some sense or other, solving of problems 
which come up in the course of life; that there are often in it 
stages such as getting clear about the problem, and then imagining 
suggestions towards a solution, followed by some sort of testing of 
these suggestions: all this has been well made out by those who call 
themselves instrumental logicians. Professor John Dewey has re- 
cently told us that all judgments are practical ;1 and the typical judg- 
ments are, therefore, those wherein we decide our future conduct; 
judgments which, he maintains, get themselves realized true in this 
conduct itself. I write as one somewhat sympathetic, I think, with 
this school, yet as one, after all, trained in another tradition; and 
while verbally I might subscribe to almost all of the above, I doubt 
if it would mean the same to me as it does to the admiring disciple. 
I shall try to expound some of these same matters in my own words, 
and maybe the difference of viewpoint will then come out. I am not 
trying to refute anybody, but trying simply to find the truth. 
Professor Dewey tells us to examine especially practical judg- 
ments and see how they lead to their own realization. An example 
might be: ‘‘I ought to go see a doctor.’’ Very well, let us suppose 
a case. I am ill; I judge I ought to go and see a doctor; I do so; 
in spite of that I get well. Just what is proved by that process, and 
what realized? Professor Dewey leaves me in doubt. I can see 
cases where a judgment is followed by a sort of realization of itself. 
If I judge I am going to try and see a doctor, and if I make the 
effort, then indeed this judgment is followed by its own realization 
in my act. But so long as it is a mere statement of future fact, I 
do not perceive that it is so very useful in guiding conduct, hardly 
more so, if at all, than if I had made my judgment about the future 
conduct of Woodrow Wilson. But change the judgment into the 
forms that practically do guide action, such as, ‘‘I ought to go’’; 
1 That is, ‘‘practical’’ in the sense of not being understandable in abstrac- 
tion from the total behavior process of which judgments are a part. Professor 


Dewey uses the term ‘‘ practical judgment’’ to refer specifically to the typical 
sort mentioned in the next clause. 
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and immediately the judgment ceases to be completely realized or 
verified by any one single experience. If in the future I go, well, 
I go; but the ‘‘oughtness’’ of it depends on other considerations, 
and would still have existed if I had not gone. Furthermore, even 
in the cases that do seem realizable by my own act, such as, ‘‘I am 
going to make a fool of myself,’’ the practical purpose of the judg- 
ments is, as often as not, to avoid ‘‘realizing’’ them; which indicates 
at once that their real signification is hypothetical and not categor- 
ical at all; it is, ‘If I continue thus, then I make a fool of myself’’; 
and so they are shown to refer, not to future fact, but to the poten- 
tialities of the situation, and are not directly, at least, ever realized 
by any one particular future fact. 

Had I been called upon to point out the ‘‘practical’’ judgments, 
I think I should have adduced first of all the case of the comparative 
judgments, judgments such as, ‘‘If I do this, result A follows; and 
if that, result B’’; hence leading to such other comparative judg- 
ments of valuation as, ‘‘It is better to do this than to do that.’’ I 
seldom catch myself saying, ‘‘This is the thing to do,’’ that I do not 
find it a mere ellipsis for, ‘‘This thing is better than the other things 
I might do’’—again a comparison. But now notice in what sense it 
is possible that I ever can verify the judgment, ‘‘This is better for 
me to do than is that.’’ It is not in my subsequent act, for I] may 
do this and get into trouble, yet be all along convinced I had got 
into worse trouble by doing that. The essence of the thing is com- 
‘parison, and you can not reduce comparison simply to behavior, to 
tthe separate acts compared. It takes two members to make a com- 
parison, and if both ways of acting were compossible, these prac- 
tical comparisons had not needed to be made. I admit and I assert 
that these comparative judgments are practically valuable partly 
because they do somehow or other get tested in subsequent experi- 
ence, but the precise ‘‘how’’ of it is, I take it, not so simple a 
matter as instrumental logicians wish to make out. 

That all our thinking is deferred action, was a thought which 
eame to me first with something of the thrill of a new revelation, 
Like the instrumentalists, I failed to note as clearly as I now think 
I should have done, what sort of a difference it makes in the acting 
to have it deferred. I saw the likeness and slurred over the differ- 
ence. I should now lay rather more stress on the deferring than on 
the acting. Action is by trial and error; thinking is trial and error, 
too, a ‘‘thought experiment,’’ as Mach says. But there is a differ- 
ence. In action I come up against the unanalyzed thing; in the 
thought experiment, I take my past experiences apart, and try com- 
binations of the elements——I compare the data, and the results I 
infer. There is comparison in thinking. Wherever I find thought 
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I find comparison—everywhere, except in the instrumentalist ac- 
count of thought. 

But let us now consider also some other aspects of thought. In- 
strumental logicians often emphasize the importance of hypothesis 
in thinking. Of course this is not new with them. I learned of 
hypotheses first from the writings of Mill and Jevons and Naville, 
and then from C. §. Peirce. I think it can truly be said, however, 
that no one has made so clear as has Professor Dewey how it is that 
hypotheses are not peculiar to profound researches of science; but 
enter into the very heart of everybody’s every-day thinking. It is 
good to have that set forth. But it is unfortunate if we forget in 
the crudeness of our workaday examples the subtle intricacy of the 
thing at its best. 

Let us consider one noteworthy aspect of the hypotheses of 
science. There are at least two important sorts of probability. 
There is class-probability, which is in question when we estimate the 
percentage of members of a class having a certain property from 
observing what percentage of obtainable samples have this property, 
when there is no reason to suppose the samples are not fair and 
representative. Here we argue beyond what we observe to some- 
thing homogeneous with it. And there is another sort of probability, 
the sort which the verification of the hypotheses of science, properly 
so called, always exemplifies. I verify the time of swing of a pen- 
dulum, and I make something more probable about the rate of rolling 
of a ball down hill or the wobble of a spinning top, things outwardly 
most heterogeneous with what I actually observe. No thoughtful 
student of mechanics can help being impressed by the systematic 
structure which holds these diverse things together. Now a scien- 
tific hypothesis is an hypothesis, properly so called, only when its 
‘*verification’’ makes something more probable which is not verified, 
that is, not, at the moment, observed. This is the very essence of 
scientific hypothesis: to see one thing and conclude about another. 
If I were to guess that to-morrow will be rainy, and then wait until 
to-morrow to see what happens, and if I then actually find that it is 
rainy, my guess was a good guess, but it was not an hypothesis. 
For when I look out the window at the rain, I see the whole of my 
conjecture realized—it has, indeed, realized itself, as Professor 
Dewey says—but at the end of the process I know no more than if 
I had waited without guessing—except indeed, for the knowledge 
that I am able to make guesses that sometimes come out right, which 
was not itself the original guess, but due to a subsequent compari- 
son. If I had guessed that to-morrow would be rainy because of the 
appearance of the sunset, then my guess would have begun to be an 
embryo hypothesis; and then, when I verified it, I should have been 
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rendering probable, not the rain which I see, but the connection 
between it and the former weather signs, a connection that I do not 
directly observe. In verifying hypotheses we render probable, not 
what we observe in verifying, but something else. And the reason 
this is possible is that hypotheses have to do with systems,—and in- 
strumental logicians, I understand, abhor systems and structures, 
and, therefore, their account is bound to miss the essence of the 
matter. 

In the second volume of his large treatise on logic, Bernard 
Bosanquet has given us an account of scientific hypotheses which is 
almost good enough to cause one to forgive him the rest of the book, 
and even its philosophical background. We work with an hypoth- 
esis, as he says, by a process better called molding than verifying; 
we do not chuck it overboard when it fails us, we modify it. The 
instrumental logicians do not tell us much about this. Nor do they 
remind us, as does Duhem, how we seldom or never verify one 
hypothesis, but always a group of hypotheses, a system of them, all 
at once. And there is much more to be said still about hypotheses; 
but perhaps I have said enough to suggest why I think the instru- 
mentalist logicians are hardly past the alphabet. 

But I have a further difficulty when I try to place Professor 
Dewey and other instrumentalists in my own mental categories. It 
is because something they praise very highly in the abstract they 
scarcely ever mention when they come down to concrete details. I 
refer to the social side of the life of thought. Robinson Crusoe on 
his desert island might appropriate to himself almost everything 
that I have read from Professor Dewey about thinking. The exist- 
ence of other people seems the merest accident in the process. The 
only person I know about, who has really tried to tell us what dif- 
ferences other people make to the processes of our thought, is 
Professor Royce. He did not succeed very well. I could wish Pro- 
fessor Royce had come upon his concept of ‘‘interpretation’’ earlier; 
that he might not have left it to us a mere hint. But Royce did 
see that we are not solipsists, and that solipsism is itself a shaky 
inference and not a self-evident fact ;? but he saw, also, that we are, 

2 Those who say solipsism is logically sound but practically absurd seem to 
be making a confession about their own brand of logic. Their logie will in- 
variably be found to be a logic which does not do justice to the methods of hand- 
ling hypotheses and interpretations. Solipsism is ‘‘not absolutely refutable’’ 
only in the sense in which I should not be refutable if I took it on myself to 
maintain that the whole world with all its stars in the sky and fossils in the 
hills, and all its cities, and libraries, and memories in the minds of men, was 
created out of nothing at 3 o’clock yesterday afternoon, that is, by deliberately 


giving a violent interpretation to the evidence. To establish solipsism, further- 
more, requires not merely that one should directly experience one’s own existence,- 
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nevertheless, in a way isolated from one another, and alone, and 
that we need to interpret one another to ourselves, and ourselves 
to one another. Interpreting is doubtless a sub-species under the 
instrumentalists’ general head of problem-solving, but it is problem- 
solving of a peculiar sort, and wherein the test of the hypothesis is 
a peculiar test. But to me, Professor Dewey seems to talk as if ob- 
livious of these problems; like a solipsist who prefers to call solipsism 
by another, gentler name, some name of magic suggestion such as 
‘‘experience,’’ but a solipsist still. I am sure he does not mean it 
so, his ethics is full of ‘‘social’’ life, almost too full; but in his logic 
this aspect is mentioned only, and—then waved aside. 

I am not saying that Professor Royce’s notion of ‘‘interpreta- 
tion’’ is what we want, but I should like to see it, or something like 
it, tried out. Royce seldom wrote more powerfully than in that 
brief but scornful passage in the second volume of his Problem 
of Christianity, in which he dismisses as incredible the ordinary 
opinions as to how we are supposed to come by analogy to know 
about other people. Would he had given us more of construction! 
And, I may add, less of his absolutism! for he wastes his time, or 
so it seems to me, in efforts to prove there is one true interpretation 
of all things, when it would have been so much more plausible, as 
well as useful, to have acknowledged that there are many interpre- 
tations of any one thing, and all of them, if their basis in fact is 
well set, alike capable of being equally true interpretations, though 
different. 

But to return to the social aspect of thought. There is a sense, 
there are senses, in which each of us is alone. For instance, if you 
see red where I see green, and what I call ‘‘red’’ you eall ‘‘green,’’ 
I suspect we might think ourselves in full accord about qualities, 
when we were, as a matter of fact, not. Our common meeting- 
ground is elsewhere; it is in the form and structure of the world. I 
notice you come into the house by the door, even as I do, and that 
you do not try to walk through the wall; that you notice likeness 
and difference where I do; that you act with reference to the same 
structure of things as I act. That is why language, because it grew 
out of activities, can convey information. Surely the instrumental- 
ists ought to be interested in this. But I would remind them, also, 
that language to-day has come far. I do not hand over to you now- 
adays a thought, or even let you see any very intelligible act. 
but also directly experience that other people do not exist, a sheer impossibility ; 
or else it is to be done by inference and hypothesis and interpretation. In the 
latter case the evidence to the contrary, for any logic that properly considers the 
nature of evidence for hypotheses and interpretations, is overwhelming. Inci- 


dentally I may add that Professor Royce’s own Absolute has a little too much 
of the solipsist about him, but that is another question. 
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What I send you is vibrations in the air or black marks on paper, 
stuff and gibberish per se. Yet there is an hypothesis in the send- 
ing; one that will not get verified directly, and awaits its verifica- 
tion in the terms of another hypothesis I shall make when you react, 
one which will endeavor to interpret your replying act. And there 
is an hypothesis, too, in your receiving; one wherein you will en- 
deavor to interpret what these sounds and marks mean. It is com- 
plex; you can not make it simpler without deceiving yourself. ‘‘It 
is a wonderful thing, this wireless telegraphy,’’ said someone to 
Marconi. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘but not so wonderful as the way we 
are here talking together.’’ And I think he was right. Science is 
a great cooperative enterprise; and he who would understand scien- 
tific thinking must comprehend how this cooperation takes place. 
Yet instrumentalists, so far as I have observed, talk only of stress 
and conflict within what seems to be my train of thought, and tell 
us only how the conflict there is allayed, as if I lived alone with my 
dog ‘‘Experience’’ on Crusoe’s island. 

This notion of ‘‘stress’’ or ‘‘conflict’’ may well remind us of an- 
other problem. What is this stress, this conflict? It is not like the 
clash of ftre and water; it is a more figurative, more spiritual clash. 
It is not merely the clash of incipient movements in my organism, 
which has its mechanical resultant. It is a clash which does not 
always arise when it ought to, though the elements are there in 
juxtaposition. I sometimes suspect the real problem in thinking is 
to get the fight started, and not to get it settled. Professor Dewey 
says thinking is not our usual occupation; people do not go on hunt 
of trouble; they think when the occasion arises. Maybe this is true 
of people. And it is ever so much truer of oysters, they wait for 
whole centuries before beginning to think at all. I do not recognize 
in it altogether a description of myself, who spend a considerable 
amount of my time hunting trouble intellectually ; still less of those 
higher beings I admire from afar, who know how to solve problems 
as well as raise them. So I suggest to the instrumentalists that 
those notions of ‘‘conflict,’’ ‘‘stress,’’ ‘‘problem,’’ which they bandy 
about so light-heartedly, present a very serious problem which I 
would urge upon their consideration. Or would they remain like 
the sweet and placid oysters, untroubled by such rude problems? 
Ignoring problems is one method of settling them, according to the 
enumeration by Professor Dewey. 

There is still another lacuna in the instrumentalist logic. They 
have given us the manual of arms, or part of it, describing the 
tricks of thrust and parry when the enemy is upon us. But the 
strategy of campaigns they do not discuss. In the great cooperative 
enterprise of any one of the sciences, there are indeed outposts push- 
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ing rather blindly into the unknown. But it is true in this war, as 
in the wars of nations, that campaigns are won when strategic 
positions are seized, and as the military men say, ‘‘organized.’’ A 
logic of science ought to tell us of these things. The mathematician, 
for example, might write down myriads of valid equations, but from 
the mass of them he picks out maybe just one; yet that one reveals 
itself a center from which radiate lines of fertile deduction which 
make him master of a whole new district of mathematics. Why this 
marvelous fertility along some lines of attack, and the sterile vanity 
of others? ‘‘ Al! facts are equal for the scientist,’’ say some philos- 
ophers. But facts are not all equal for the scientist; some are cen- 
tral, some peripheral, some fundamental, some superficial. Why is 
this? Again we answer that it depends on the nature of the system 
embodied in the things studied. But instrumental logicians say sys- 
tems belong to the pre-Darwinian stage of thought, before every- 
thing began to flow like molasses. And, therefore, I have doubts 
as to whether they will ever be able, from their standpoint, to inter- 
pret for us the full significance of the great hypotheses and theories 
of science. 

And so I close with a summing up of what I have said above. 
Instrumental logicians have a theory of how we think. But that 
theory omits as often as not the things we want most to know. It 
forgets the immense importance of understanding comparison, if 
we would understand thinking. Almost all thinking involves com- 
parison, and practical thinking most of all. In telling us how judg- 
ments lead at times to their own verification, this theory forgets to 
tell us how it is that nine-tenths of our ordinary judgments, includ- 
ing all those very practical ones by aid of which we foresee and avoid 
trouble, are intended to avoid the verification direct, and their truth 
ean not, therefore, consist straightforwardly in the verification of 
them. Their theory disregards the most specific differentia of a 
scientific hypothesis, not taking into account how it, unlike a mere 
conjecture, is intended to render probable something which may 
not be itself directly verified, and that it does this by verifying other 
parts of the same system. The instrumentalists do not make promi- © 
nent enough the importance for understanding language of the fact 
that language was at first not for the purpose of thinking, but for 
the purpose of communicating, and that this communicating presup- 
poses a structure in the world and an isolation in minds. The 
whole social aspect of thinking is, consequently, only vaguely al- 
luded to in passing. Instead they concentrate on how one indi- 
vidual solves a problem—and it must be of one individual they 
speak, for my ideas never clash with yours while they are thus sep- 
arated. Yet even here they do not notice how surprising it is that 
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individual human beings are vexed by problems at all, while indi- 
vidual sunflowers and printing-presses manifest no such symptoms. 
And, lastly, all the broader strategy of science, and the strategic im- 
portance of the great laws of science, have not yet received their 
attention, though it is a very vital part of how we think. 

A disciple of this instrumental school recently confided to me 
that this sort of logic was the logic of the future. I am inclined 
sometimes to think it is more in the future than anywhere else. 
Coming to it from a study of comparative scientific methods on the 
one hand, and from considering the work of the mathematical 
logicians on the other, its inadequacy seems to me its most insistent 
characteristic. Perhaps I shall be told I have misunderstood; or 
perhaps I shall be told that all these things have been clearly ex- 
plained in some treatise I have not read. I hope it is so. Mean- 
while my little trench raid with gas bombs on the instrumentalists 
will have served its purpose if I succeed in routing out any of them 
into further revealing of their position. 


H. T. Coste.wo. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





VOX POPULI, VOX DEI 


HE French Revolution, that swept away the sacred privileges of 

so many princes and prelates by divine right, did not sweep 
away—it sanctified as if with a baptism of fire—the sentiment and 
the doctrine of the divine right of the nation to exist and evolve its 
life. The democracies of western Europe and America—the earliest 
in modern times—substituted popular for kingly sovereignty: vox 
populi, non vox regis, vox dei, they said; but the principle of the 
divine right of kings, its substance, was only rephrased. No pro- 
vision was made for the time when machines would bring the nations 
of the earth together and so weld their interests that the acts of each 
would inevitably affect all; it was not foreseen that certain changes 
in the economic processes of the world would render the absolute 
sovereignty of each nation as autocratic toward the rest of the 
world as kings by divine right had ever dreamed of becoming. As a 
consequence, modern democracy has meant something other than 
popular rule. In international affairs, it has meant ‘‘secret’’ diplo- 
macy, ‘‘covering notes’’ between rulers to supplement published 
understandings, surprise attacks, spheres of influence, forcible an- 
nexations, and all that is mean and predatory in foreign diplomacy; 
in short, it has meant drifting with the selfish and short-sighted pur- 
poses of nations, supplemented in cases of conflict between great 
powers by a sort of gentlemen’s duelling code called international 
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law. The weakness of this code lies in the fact that when either 
belligerent chooses to abandon the honor of gentlemen in favor of 
self-interest, it automatically ceases to control the other belligerent. 

The sentiment of nationalism by divine right is very complex. 
Into it enter as elements most of the prejudices that in the past have 
given rise to wars. First of all is the prejudice in favor of the pros- 
perity and glory of the particular nation-state with which one hap- 
pens to be identified. Time and again, this has supported dynastic 
policies of expansion and aggrandizement that concerned the indi- 
vidual only remotely, if at all. The crime of the modern nation 
against the individual is evident in such wars: it consists in the sub- 
ordination of personality to national power and expansion, in our 
ultimate scheme of values. But this nationalism by divine right also 
includes race prejudice, religious’ prejudice, and a whole nest of 
prejudices growing out of the traditional points of view and habits 
of thought that characterize the nation. In passing, let it be noted 
that the herd instinct, so much stressed by certain pacifist writers at 
present, is not one of these. The prejudice of the average man for 
the ethos of his own nation, his sense of its superiority and finality, 
is as the sea is to its finny inhabitants, unfathomed and as a rulq 
unfathomable. Doubtless a thorough democratization of the great 
governments of the world, would, as Mr. Root says, do more than 
any other single thing to render permanent world-peace a possibility ; 
but it should be remembered that dynastic policies of expansion and 
aggrandizement are not the only causes that lead to wars. The 
ideal of one law, one faith, and one sovereignty, that hovered on the 
intellectual horizon of western Europe for many medieval centuries 
has a certain validity for the world; and the realization of its essen- 
tial meaning for us involves vastly more than the democratization 
of the world’s governments. It involves mutual respect among the 
nations, a recognition of common problems, and genuine cooperative 
attitudes to promote the economic and cultural interests of mankind. 
In short, it involves something like the world religion and world 
law of which Mr. Brittling comes to dream after intolerable per- 
sonal suffering. Such world sentiments behind a federation of free 
states would go far toward establishing world-peace, but such world 
sentiments are squarely opposed to the nationalism by divine right 
that has been so fatally characteristic of modern nation-states. 

This sentiment found its completest literary expression in the 
political philosophies of Fichte, Hegel, and Treitschke, as it found 
its completest legal expression in the Prussian military state; but its 
influence is evident in the almost universal assumption of the nations 
of the world to-day that no questions of international right are sub- 
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ject to judicial control that involve either a nation’s honor or its 
vital interest. Nations never go to war except over questions that 
seem to them to involve both their honor and their vital interest as 
nations; and you have only to add the logically related doctrine, 
that weakness is the sin against the Holy Spirit of ‘polities, to get 
the full programme of militarism, the suppression of which is the 
sworn purpose of ourselves and our allies in this war. 

Meanwhile, the economic revolution that began with the inven- 
tion of machines on a large scale about one hundred and fifty years 
ago has given to the world the semblance of one vast economic com- 
munity, as Mr. Norman Angell avers. The wealth of the world is 
rapidly becoming, if it has not already become, one gigantic pool to 
which all nations contribute by their thought and labor. The war 
has only emphasized (it did not create) the fact that the wealth of 
no nation is independent of the economic processes of other nations; 
and consequently, an absolute sovereignty over its own affairs is im- 
possible to any nation, save at the cost of a complete conquest and 
control of the world. The psychology of nations being what it is, 
such a conquest was impossible without resort to military means; 
and here is one of the deeper motives of Germany’s dream of world 
dominion. The fallacy in the now refuted economic argument to 
prove that, because of these conditions, world war had become a thing 
of the past, lay in the fact that the argument did not contemplate 
the audacious possibility of a single nation in its senses undertaking 
to master the economic activities of the world. The thing is so pre- 
posterous on the face of it, and so barbaric withal, that one is almost 
excusable for not taking it into account. 

As one of the indirect results of the economic revolution, the cul- 
tural interests of mankind have been unified to an extent undreamed 
of before. Newspapers, travel, books, and magazines; scientific, re- 
ligious, and fraternal organizations; intermarriage, friendship, and 
the postal union—to mention some of the more obvious agencies of 
eosmopolitan life—have internationalized the culture of the world. 
The time has passed forever when a man’s nation can be said to be 
his ultimate community. We have already advanced far into an 
era of cosmopolitan thought and feeling, from which there is no 
turning back, and the moral ends of life demand an extension rather 
than a limitation of the forces that make for world unity and or- 
ganization. Actually our horizons have been widened, our stars 
have been lifted some leagues into the blue and we move about in a 
larger, airier place than our forebears knew. All lands and all ages 
contribute to our thought, and our obligations are correspondingly 
world wide. 
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The type of pacifists who ignore the international problem created 
by these facts, the blind opponents to war who simply will not see 
that this war may have been the one way to an indispensable reor- 
ganization of the world’s politics, the dogmatists who in advance of 
the event cry shame and failure on all the plans of the United States 
that allow for our participation in the present war, the partisans 
whose eagerness to find some fatal flaw in the policies of the present 
administration renders them incapable of grasping the meaning of 
the profound changes confronting the world—what are they all but 
the dupes of a shortsighted provincialism? Granted that this war 
is a calamity and a disgrace, it certainly makes most for the ultimate 
peace of the world that we should take part in it. There isn’t a hope 
for the future of civilization, until this war, either now or some time 
in the future, is fought to a successful conclusion. The war can be 
said to be the result of a world highly unified in its economic and 
cultural interests trying to manage its public affairs through a set 
of antiquated political arrangements that in their mutual exclusive- 
ness and discordant sovereignties are squarely opposed to the main 
trend of civilization. And this being true, one of two things is sure 
to follow this war—either another war like it, or a democratic peace 
in which all nations will be represented—either wars upon wars or 
some sort of supernational organization in which the rights of the 
individual and the interests of humanity will be securely grounded. 
International comity and justice must somehow find expression and 
embodiment in a world law that all peoples can safely confide in: 
world citizenship must somehow become a reality: and to this end 
it is supremely desirable that in the work of reconstruction after 
the war the right of the individual to liberty, his right to real op- 
portunity, be made the central principle, the supreme end. For the 
only society that can be said to exist by divine right is the society of 
all mankind, and that is to say, the individual. The only absolute 
right is the right to become a person, and that is not so much a right 
as the moral end that all rights and duties should promote, the spirit 
and meaning of all law and custom, of all treaties and diplomacies. 
The great nation—indeed, the great world—is the one that in both 
its national and international policies, in all its laws and customs, 
fosters and protects the manhood of its citizens. The great question 
to be asked of a world, as of a nation, is not, Is it growing wealthier 
and more populous? but rather, Is it producing better men and 
women? The greatest obstacle to the effective application of that 
principle at the present time is the sentiment of national superiority 
and privilege, the belief that the nation exists and evolves its life by 
a divine right, the sentiment that prompts the pitiful thought that 
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if only we had kept out of the war we might have pursued our 
national ideals to some glorious moral consummation while the rest 
of the world fought out the issue in which our future was supremely 
involved. 

_ And yet, it is pertinent to ask, What is to be the programme of 
reconstruction after the war? Of course we shall be dreamers if we 
even suggest the basic principle of such a programme; but without 
a vision, the people perish; and there are some whose assurance of 
their own sanity depends upon their making the attempt to project 
into the future the world order for which they have lived in the 
past. It now seems necessary to project that vision over a gap of 
years; but that circumstance only renders it the more necessary that 
we who love liberty look for a world in which the opportunity of 
the individual to realize and exercise his powers and capacities shall 
be enlarged. That the world should become in spirit and atmosphere 
educating, that its end-aim should be the conservation of manhood 
by facilitating the satisfaction of needs, is implied in the ideals of 
democracy; the present hour is big with it. The League of Small 
Nations, the League of Great Nations to Enforce Peace, the proposed 
Court of Small Nations, the Hague Tribunal developed into, or sup- 
plemented by, a Supreme Court of the World, the proposed limita- 
tion of armaments and navies, the Council of International Con- 
ciliation, the proposed International Court of Arbitration—what are 
they all but plans for extending and making more effective the prin- 
ciple of democracy, the reign of law? And are they not all dreams? 
Or plans, which are dreams willed? 

Our own favorite dream happens to be an international court, 
that shall convene immediately after terms of peace have been signed, 
for the purpose of having arrested to it the malefactors of great 
power who ordered the invasion of Belgium, the execution of Edith 
Cavel, the atrocities of Belgian and French cities, the massacre of 
the Armenians, the use of poisoning gases, the betrayal of the Rus- 
sian armies in 1916, the sinking of the Lusitania, and many other 
violations of the rules of war. Orie dreams that the indispensable 
work of undertaking a legal analysis of modern methods of con- 
ducting the world’s affairs might well begin. It is at least conceiv- 
able that secret diplomatic understandings should in time be re- 
garded as conspiracies against the peace of the world, that military 
acts of precaution should be condemned as criminal, that confisca- 
tion and international thieving should be as reprehensible in times 
of war as in times of peace, and that the rights of individuals should 
be as sacred in war as in peace. Is it not absurd to think that the 
world must forever trust to distance and inadvertence to protect in- 
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dividuals from the depredations of powerful persons? Crimes are 
personal. Neither incorporated bodies nor nations can be properly 
arrested to any court, but the acts of persons, %. e., the acts of real 
persons, are ever subject to judicial review. We reject the Prussian 
closed state, and the Prussian dictum of Trietschke, that there is 
nothing higher than the state in the external society of man; why, 
then, should it be so inconceivable that the crimes of state officials 
against humanity should be dealt with directly; by some world 
tribunal ? 

There can be no question, from this point of view, as to the reality 
of purely political motives and forces. Those who maintain that the 
only real motives and forces in society are industrial and commercial, 
and that political relations are fictions based upon an artificial eco- 
nomic institution called property; those internationalist Marxian 
socialists, who have recently appeared in every country of Europe 
and America and who would, if they could, revolutionize society on 
an industrial basis, exaggerate a truth that is as plain as the sun: 
they exaggerate the fact that the economic interests of mankind have 
become unified to a degree that makes the present anarchic na- 
tionalism of the world seem archaic. They seem to think world 
peace can be established by erasing from the map the boundaries of 
states, after eliminating from the world the institution of property. 
These maximalists with their narrowly economic standpoint imagine 
that when they have overthrown the existing governments of the 
world, there will then be no reason for establishing new ones to take 
the places of the old. But man is a political animal, and an eco- 
nomic society could no more run itself without political control than 
could a steam engine without its governor. It would thrash itself 
to pieces in short order. An economic society that was not also a 
political state would have no means of maintaining order within its 
boundaries or confidence beyond them; it would have no character 
that any one could trust, and no capacity of self-defense. It is not 
property alone that stands in the way of abolishing the state, but 
wealth, and the necessity of sane and just methods of producing and 
distributing the same. 

The prominence of the economic theory of society and history at 
the present time is due to the unusual liberty of the modern man in 
all economic activities. With the dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the rise of the modern nation states, and especially with 
the overthrow of the feudal system, a new industrial and commercial 
order came into existence, an order founded in individual liberty. 
Not even in autocratic countries where the ideals of the Middle Ages 
have lingered longest have governments succeeded in suppressing 
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entirely the impulse toward industrial liberty. As a consequence, 
the world has recently experienced a wonderful development of its 
economic resources and processes. In the height of this develop- 
ment comes the doctrine that economic forces and motives alone are 
real, and that you have only to reorganize society on a purely in- 
dustrial basis to inaugurate an era of social justice and universal 
peace. But the nature of man has not changed; and the lessons of 
history, sociology, and psychology, in spite of the efforts of Marxists 
to discredit them, are squarely opposed to this social philosophy. 
Man is a political animal; his political needs are as deep seated as 
are his economic needs; and even if the experiment could be tried, it 
would be found that an industrial society would inevitably develop 
into a political state. Indeed, there are some who think that any 
such attempt would end in a dictatorship. The great task of de- 
veloping a rational political order would then have to be undertaken 
anew. The kernel of truth in all this maximalism is simply the fact 
that the political development of the world has not kept pace with 
its industrial and commercial development. Eliminate the autocracy 
and absolutism still inhering in the political system of the world, 
and the yearning of the maximalists will be satisfied. 

Private warfare was not suspended, as a method of settling con- 
flicting claims between individuals, by destroying the self-conscious- 
ness and self-respect of the individual, but rather by informing, en- 
larging, and intensifying them; and just as little will international 
warfare be suspended by emasculating the national consciousness 
of peoples. Patriotism is one of the finest sentiments, one that it 
has required millenniums to raise out of the ebb and flow of mere 
herd instinct and suggestion. It is too valuable a motive force in 
the lives of men to be sacrificed or subverted. Just as nations are 
necessary to liberty, so patriotism is necessary to self-control. It is 
far removed from the uncritical nationalist folly that views the 
civilization of the country into which one happens to have been born 
as Civilization. It is a just and reasonable effect, comparable to 
parental love and religious worship in its constancy, but more rea- 
sonable than either when molded and informed by principle. Like 
a mother’s instinctive passion for her child, patriotism is far-sighted 
and unconscious of sacrifice. It is a safeguard against corruption, 
and can be made a guarantee of orderly progress. But the chau- 
vinist sentiment of nationalism by divine right resembles it only as 
blind rage resembles righteous indignation. The voice of the people, 
the voice of God, remains a false doctrine, until people is equated 
with humanity. 


G. A. TAWNEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
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SOME REMARKS ON ‘‘TWO COMMON FALLACIES IN THE 
LOGIC OF RELIGION’”’ 


PHILOSOPHY of religion can be built up only by the use of a 
valid logical method. If the logic be defective, the philosophy 

will be but ‘‘dogmatic slumber.’’ It is, therefore, necessary to ex- 
amine critically the ‘‘pragmatic fallacy’’ and the ‘‘fallacy of false 
attribution,’’ to which Professor Wells has recently called attention.* 


I 


The ‘‘pragmatie fallacy’’ arises ‘‘from a confusion between the 
value and the truth of religious beliefs.’ That is to say, it con- 
sists in passing directly from the value to the truth of a belief, in 
presupposing that a valuable belief is, because valuable, therefore 
true. It is evident that Professor Wells intends the ‘‘ pragmatic fal- 
lacy’’ to mean more than is given on the face of this definition of 
the fallacy. He evidently means to make a clean-cut separation 
between logic, the science of truth, and axiology (he does not use the 
term), the science of value.* ‘‘Truth is definable in terms of con- 
sistency among beliefs or propositions, or of correspondence with 
facts,’’ whereas value is coming to be defined ‘‘in terms of organic 
interests,’’ ‘‘desire,’’ or ‘‘liking.’’* What have organic interests, 
mere feelings, to do with correspondence with facts? Nay more, in 
whatever terms value be defined, whether in Mr. Russell’s or Mr. 
Moore’s or Mr. Palmer’s or, presumably, in any other’s whosoever, 
the distinction between truth and value still obtains. In the value 
of a belief one can discern no scintilla of light regarding its truth. 

There is for Professor Wells a relation between the sciences of 
truth and of value. In the ease of ‘‘scientific’’ beliefs—beliefs about 
‘*details of the physical environment’’—the truth of any particular 
belief determines its value; untrue beliefs about facts capable of 
empirical verification are not valuable. He describes such beliefs as 
‘*beliefs that must be true in order to be valuable.’’* In order to 
make clear precisely what he means by this statement, substituting 
his definitions for his terms, we must read, ‘‘beliefs that must cor- 
respond to details of the physical environment in order to be liked 
or desired.’’ Can Professor Wells really intend this? The small 
boy might readily like, desire, and be satisfied by safe ice, even 
though any particular empirical ice on which he skated might be, 
like the horse, a vain thing for safety. If we insist that thin ice 

1 This JourNaL, Vol. XIV., pp. 653 ff. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 653. 


8 Cf. loc. cit., pp. 653-654. 
4 Cf. loc. cit., pp. 655-656. 
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lacks biological value, we are using ‘‘value’’ in a sense that has noth- 
ing to do with value as liking or desire. Thin though the ice might 
be, the boy, as long as he could gasp, might still desire to live! De- 
sire-for-life and actual-preservation-of-life or destruction-of-life can 
not mutually verify or refute each other. On Professor Wells’s 
premises, one can not see why beliefs about physical facts in order 
to be valuable must be true. 

Turning now to the field of religion, he contends that in the case 
of ‘‘metaphysical’’ beliefs there can be no relation between fact and 
value; for ‘‘metaphysical’’ objects are not empirically verifiable.® 
(It is implied that, if verification were possible, value would be, as 
in the case of scientific beliefs, dependent on fact.) Untrue ‘‘meta- 
physical’’ beliefs (such as the belief in God, if there be no God) 
‘‘can have no bad indirect objective effect,’’ but may have ‘‘direct 
subjective effects’’ of positive biological value. These propositions 
reveal a shift in the concept of value from ‘‘liking,’’ ‘‘desire,’’ ‘‘in- 
terest,’’ or ‘‘satisfaction’’ to a definition that would run somewhat 
as follows: ‘‘A belief has value if it has ‘good’ biological effects.’’ 
Value has now become survival-value,® or, more accurately, the-fact- 
of-aiding-survival. 

Let us see whither this has led us. We were originally warned 
against the ‘‘pragmatic fallacy,’’ the inference that a belief is true 
because it has value. We have now been told that ‘‘to have value’’ 
means either to-be-desired or to-aid-in-survival. These two concepts 
are not identical; for while survival is in general doubtless desired,’ 
it might often—and in religion usually does—happen that the val- 
uable belief has no conscious relation to biological survival. ‘‘What- 
is-desired’’ may be communion with God, or eternal life; the fact 
that such beliefs aid in survival is precisely a fact, having no rel- 
evance to the belief as valuable (7. ¢., as interesting). Now, we must 
hold Professor Wells rigidly to the psychological, rather than to the 
biological, definition ; for the latter is concerned only with fact, in his 
sense, 7. €., with physical details. The ‘‘pragmatic fallacy,’’ there- 
fore, is the argument that a belief is true because we desire it to be 
true. It is obvious that here we have a fallacy, a fallacy so obviously 
fallacious that even the wayfaring evangelist, to say nothing of 
philosophers of religion, can rarely be charged with committing it. 

Lest one accuse me of an ungenerous literalism, I hasten to admit 
that there is, in a broader sense, a pragmatic fallacy. To infer that 
the object of any chance belief exists because belief in that object is 
valuable, or because that object, if existing, would have value—to 
make such an inference is fallacious. 


5 Cf. loc. cit., p. 655, 
6 Cf. loc. cit., p. 655, especially the last sentence. 
7 Loc. cit., p. 654, note 3. 
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Nevertheless, the relation between truth and value in the field of 
religion may be much closer than Professor Wells admits, without 
being as close as Mr. Schiller believes it is. For Professor Wells, 
the complete diremption of fact and value rests on the essential un- 
verifiabilty of religious beliefs; this rests on the conception of ‘‘ver- 
ifiable’’ fact as confined to sense-objects; and this in turn rests on 
the definition of truth as ‘‘correspondence with facts.’ But his 
discussion began with two definitions of truth; truth was either 
‘consistency among beliefs or propositions’’ or ‘‘correspondence 
with facts.’’ The discussion, as we have found, is based entirely on 
the second of these alternative definitions, which Professor Wells 
actually employs as a criterion of truth. The whole point of his 
criticism of the ‘‘pragmatic fallacy’’ turns on this fact. If the eri- 
terion of truth be correspondence with sense-objects, then all value 
(being mere ‘‘liking’’ or ‘‘desire’’) is irrelevant to truth. But per- 
haps correspondence with reality is not a criterion of truth at all, 
but rather what Professor Wells originally called it, the definition 
of truth. In any event, one who still accepts the view that con- 
sciousness exists (James and many contemporaries to the contrary 
notwithstanding), and is an epistemological dualist, could never 
admit correspondence with (outer) reality as a criterion. Ad- 
visedly, I have changed Professor Wells’s word ‘‘facts’’ to ‘‘reality,’’ 
in order to avoid the presupposition that physical objects are the 
whole of reality. From this standpoint, the first formulation of the 
definition of truth, as ‘‘consistency among beliefs or propositions”’ 
(or, let us say, judgments) may turn out to be the criterion of truth. 
Then we should regard sense-data, not as the reality to which all 
truth must correspond, but as judgments to be built up into a 
rational system; many of which, as given, may be, and often are, 
false, or falsely interpreted. Only by relating any given judgment 
to the total system of our judgments can we judge as to its truth or 
falsity. 

Let the criterion of truth for our argument be rational consistency 
and nothing else (pace pragmatism). Then obviously only judg- 
ments could have the right to be treated as true or false. If there 
are or could be any states of consciousness not judgment in char- 
acter, they would have no relevance for truth. They would make no 
‘*truth-claim,’’ would have no reference to reality, and could be 
tested by no criterion of truth. They would be brute data of the 
mental life. 

The crucial question now arises: is valuation a form of judg- 
ment? If it be mere subjective desiring (granted the possibility of 


8 Loc. cit., p. 653. 
9 Loc. cit., pp. 653-654. 
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such a state) it may be perhaps only a brute datum. But in proving 
that value in this sense has no significance for truth, Professor Wells 
would not thereby demonstrate that value in all possible senses is 
equally irrelevant. Perhaps valuing is not merely a psychological 
accompaniment of an independently true or false judgment. It may 
be itself a way of judging reality. Value may be in some sense ob- 
jective, or objectively valid. From Plato to contemporary discus- 
sion in this JOURNAL, the view has been held by many thinkers that 
a value is a value, whether I know it or not, and whether I like it or 
not. Its validity is as objective as the existence of the Great War. 
Any given value judgment, then, is either true or untrue of the ob- 
jective system of values, just as any existential judgment is either 
true or untrue of the objective system of existence. 

On this view, reality is a system of validity and existence, of 
value and fact. If the criterion of truth be rational consistency, 
then perhaps truth will include both existential and value judg- 
ments: and if truth correspond to reality, perhaps reality will 
possess both existence and value. The ‘‘pragmatic fallacy’’ remains 
a fallacy in the sense that it would be unsound to argue that any 
chance value judgment is true merely because it is a value judg- 
ment. But over against the ‘‘pragmatic’’ may be set the equally 
illogical ‘‘scientific’’ fallacy of assuming that only existential judg- 
ments are relevant to truth. If a consistent system of existential 
judgments may be built up, but never completed, so perhaps may a 
consistent system of value judgments be constructed. Both systems 
will be true of reality for the sole reason of their rational con- 
sistency within themselves and with each other. Philosophy of re- 
ligion and ‘‘the special science of value’’ have yet a long way to go 
before the system of value is worked out; and a still longer way, 
before the relations between the two systems are understood. That 
there is some relation seems to be a reasonable assumption. ‘‘The 
world of description’’ and ‘‘the world of appreciation’’ (as Royce 
calls them) are rational activities of one mind dealing with one 
reality. In any case, a description of reality is not complete truth 
until we know the truth about its value; and vice versa. The ‘‘Sein’’ 
and the ‘‘Sein sollen,’’ can not be, or at least ought not to be, ulti- 
mately dissevered. 

Religion will always be more interested in reality as value than 
in reality as fact. But religious life could never exist, nor could re- 
ligious logic prosper, on the basis of a complete diremption of truth 
and value. Héffding, for example, interprets his axiom of ‘‘the con- 
servation of values’’ as meaning that ‘‘the content of faith is that 
fidelity prevails throughout existence.’"° Hocking makes ‘‘love of 


10H, Hoffding, The Philosophy of Religion, p. 216. Italics mine. 
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reality,’’ ‘‘our whole-idea,’’ ‘‘the God-idea,’’ and value very closely 
related, if not identical concepts.”* 

Hence we can not ‘‘content ourselves by saying that unverifiable 
religious beliefs possess value or disvalue,’’? for if they possess true 
value they have been ‘‘verified’’ by the use of the criterion of log- 
ical consistency. Further, the existential judgment implied in the 
religious belief may, if it has any relation to our other judgments, 
be tested by the same criterion. Philosophy of religion can never 
rest ‘‘content’’ until it finds some consistent way of understanding 
reality—existence and value—as a whole. ‘‘Man’s need of meta- 
physics’’ can never be met by a veto. 


II 


Professor Wells discusses also ‘‘the fallacy of false attribution,”’ 
which ‘‘arises from the attribution of the so-called religious expe- 
rience to outside, ‘higher’ forces in cases where, in reality, the cause 
of the experience is merely physiological—from ‘below’ and not 
from ‘above.’’’ It consists in ‘‘the erroneous interpretation of an 
experience whereby the experience is attributed to an external, 
divine source in cases where a physiological explanation is adequate 
to acount for the experience.’’'* Professor Wells will probably ac- 
cept as an amendment the term ‘‘psycho-physiological,’’ for phys- 
iological causes alone would never make Kipling’s hero** see a camel 
if he had never consciously or ‘‘subconsciously’’ experienced camel. 

This fallacy rests on an assumed ‘‘either-or.”’ Any fact in 
human life, Professor Wells takes for granted, is conceivably due 
either to natural or to supernatural causation ;'* either to psycho- 
physiological causes or to God. If one, not the other. God, if there 
be a God, can have nothing to do with phenomena; he must be an 
‘absentee.’ But the ‘‘fallacy of false attribution”’ is a fallacy 
only on the assumption of this dualistic deism as the only possible 
philosophy of religion. 

Suppose that we turn from dualistic deism to a different meta- 
physical hypothesis, at least equally well known. On this other 
hypothesis, any event in the world of time is capable of being ex- 
plained from two standpoints: first, the standpoint of its relation 
to previous events in the temporal series (in which case we have the 
‘*phenomenal’’ cause, say, of a mystical state, in psycho-biological 

11 W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, pp. 126, 129, 
136, et passim. 

12 Loc. cit., p. 656. 

18 Loc. cit., pp. 653, 657. 


14 Loc. cit., p. 658. ‘‘The natural or supernatural origin ... is very relevant 
indeed.’’ Italics mine. 
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terms) ; and second, the standpoint of its relation to metaphysical 
reality (in which case we see the same mystical state as an aspect 
or activity of the real, or the divine). For such a view it is 
rigorously logical to say that an event has a psycho-physiological 
cause, and also that that event is a divine act. The question as to 
the cause of an event is not the critical question for a religious ideal- 
ism.° Of course every event has a phenomenal cause; equally of 
course every event is a manifestation, an expression, an act of the 
divine.*° The real question is not as to the cause, but as to the value 
of the event for the religious soul, and objectively for the divine 
reality. Kipling’s camel-‘‘jims’’ were divinely caused, but were 
of value only as expressing the rationality of divine law in the matter 
of stimulants and their effect! 

It would follow that the ‘‘fallacy of false attribution’’ is a fallacy 
only from the standpoint of a positivist who rejects all metaphysics, 
or of a deist who finds the divine only in lawless interventions in the 
course of nature. A positivist is under bonds to find the divine 
nowhere; a deist, to find it only in what can not be accounted for 
on the basis of natural law. For a theist, or a pantheist, or a re- 
ligious idealist, say, of Lotze’s type, there is no ‘‘fallacy of false 
attribution’’; such thinkers would be concerned to warn against the 
fallacy of confusing phenomenal with metaphysical causes. 


EpGar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


THE VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


WISH to offer some brief criticisms of Mr. W. R. Wells’s dis- 
tinction between scientific and metaphysical beliefs. Scien- 
tific beliefs, he says, are capable of empirical verification, in terms of 
sense-experiences which reveal objects corresponding to these beliefs, 
Such beliefs must be true in order to be valuable, and are valueless 
if false. For example, the belief that the ice is safe can be verified 
by stepping on to the ice and finding that it will bear one up: if the 
ice does not bear the experimenter up, then the belief is not only 
false, but harmful. Metaphysical, including religious, beliefs, on the 
other hand, are, according to Mr. Wells, incapable of empirical veri- 

15 This disregards for simplicity ’s sake all questions regarding freedom. 

16 Even Kant, who normally means by ‘‘cause’’ phenomenal antecedent in 
time, also uses the term of the transcendental object, ‘‘that purely intelligible 
cause of phenomena in general.’’ (Critique of Pure Reason, tr. Max Miiller, 
p. 403.) 

1 Cf. this JouRNAL, Vol. XIV., pp. 653-660 
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fication, and can not produce harmful objective results, Their effects 
are subjective only, and independent of their objective truth: in 
other words, they may be subjectively valuable, and yet objectively 
false. : 

This distinction presupposes two postulates, and is invalid if 
these postulates are false. It presupposes, in the first place, that 
empirical verification is verification in terms of sense-experience 
only, that only sense-experience is experience at all; and, in the 
second place, that whatever furthers the welfare of the physical 
organism is harmful, and that there can be no spiritual or super- 
sensuous values. Now, both of these postulates may be true, but I 
submit that they are not, strictly speaking, postulates at all, and 
must themselves be verified before we have a right to assume them 
in our argument. In direct opposition to these assumptions I insist 
that there are spiritual values which entirely transcend the physical 
ones, and that if we recognize these the distinction of criteria which 
Mr. Wells offers falls to the ground. I do not here attempt to prove 
my assumptions, any more than Mr. Wells attempts to prove his. I 
merely wish to point out that his arguments ignore the possibility 
that his assumptions may be too narrow. 

It is perfectly conceivable that false religious beliefs may be 
comforting and even inspiring—may have both hedonic and moral 
value—and yet at the same time be positively harmful to the spir- 
itual nature. Belief in the reality and beneficence of God may be 
as spiritually harmful—if, after all, there be no God, or if God be, 
after all, a maleficent Being—as belief in the safety of ice which is 
really unsafe may be harmful physically. And, on the other hand, 
a false ‘‘scientific’’ belief (as, e. g., in the non-reality of pain) may 
be ‘‘subjectively’’ valuable and yet ‘‘objectively’’ harmful (as, in 
the case of the example, in hindering a cure of the disease which 
causes the pain). 

The test of the truth of a religious belief is certainly not, as Mr. 
Wells rightly insists, its subjective value to any individual, but 
rather its objective value for all normal human beings; and the same 
is true as regards scientific beliefs. Religious beliefs, furthermore, 
may, like scientific beliefs, be empirically verifiable—. e., in future 
religious experience, as scientific beliefs are verifiable in future 
sensory experience. 

So, the other question of which Mr. Wells has written, as to the 
source of so-called mystical revelations, is a precisely similar ques- 
tion to that of the source of the supposed revelations of the senses. 
The alternative is not—Are these experiences subjective or ob- 
jective, physiological or divine (physical in the case of sense-expe- 
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rience), from below or from above?—for both types of experience 
are at least subjective and physiological. Rather, the question is, 
Are they also objective and spiritual (or physical, as the case may 
be)? Professor Coe and Mr. Wells are quite right in stressing the 
point that the answer to this, if it is to be a philosophical answer, is 
a matter of after-interpretation: that, in the case of mystical expe- 
riences, the fact is the experiencing itself, and the belief that God 
is experienced is a doctrinal interpretation of that fact. But let us 
note two points: (1) precisely the same thing is true of physical ex- 
periences; and (2) that it is true in either sense only when we need 
a philosophical justification of our beliefs, for ordinarily both phys- 
ical and spiritual experiences are accepted at once by the experiencer 
as valid, the vividness of the experience being taken by plain man 
and scientist alike as proof of its validity, and the latter called in 
question only by the philosopher. Both physical and spiritual ex- 
periences, then, are verifiable on the same grounds—consistency with 
one another and with later experiences, reasonableness, objectively 
valuable results, or what not; and there is nothing any more ‘‘false’”’ 
in ‘‘attributing’’ mystical experiences to God than in attributing 
sensory experiences to matter, provided the proper tests are carried 
out when doubt of their validity is suggested. 


JARED S. Moore. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Continuum and Other Types of Serial Order. Epwarp V\ 
Huntineton. Second Edition. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1917. Pp. 82. 


This book, the first edition of which appeared in 1905 as a re- 
print from the Annals of Mathematics, has long been the chief text 
and reference book of those American students who desire an ac- 
quaintance with the important subject of the theory of aggregates. 
It is, therefore, very pleasant to see the old edition (which was out 
of print, and in certain matters, such as those involving Zermelo’s 
axiom, pertained to a theory which since then has undergone notable 
developments) supplanted by what is probably the handiest and 
most up-to-date brief treatment of the subject in existence. From 
a purely material point of view, the present neat manual is a great 
improvement on the large flimsy paper-back that constituted the 
first edition. 


Chapter I is devoted to classes in general. There is no attempt 
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to enter into the more abstruse logical questions that arise in this 
connection, but all the definitions are carefully framed, and express 
the intended notions as well as is possible without explanations of a 
complicated character. Brief mention is made of relations and 
operations, after which the definition of systems is given. Hunting- 
ton, after his accustomed manner, defines a system by mentioning 
not only its organic relation, but the class of entities this organizes. 
This is convenient for pedagogical purposes, but is essentially re- 
dundant, since, in specifying the relation, one has already deter- 
mined the entities with which it is to concern itself. 

The next chapter, which treats of the general properties of 
series, follows the usual method of handling the subject. Like the 
entire book, it contains a large number of good examples which serve 
both to render clear to the reader the exact meaning of the postu- 
lates and definitions employed, and to develop the independence and 
consistency proofs for the system. The purely mathematical ex- 
amples are always satisfactory, but those drawn from other fields 
occasionally involve unwarranted assumptions. On page 16, the 
temporal order, the order of sensations arranged according to their 
intensity, the causal order, and the order of moral values are all 
given as examples of series, in the technical mathematical sense. 
The serial character of the temporal order has been questioned by 
A. A. Robb’ on grounds connected with the theory of relativity, 
while the existence of sensation-limina should make the serial char- 
acter of sensation-intensity extremely doubtful. Similar remarks 
apply to cause and moral value.. 

Chapter III concerns itself with discrete series. The treatment 
is original in that Dedekind’s postulate is substituted for the prop- 
erty of permitting mathematical induction in the definition of a 
diserete series. The property of inductivity is proved in a simple 
and interesting manner. 

In Chapters IV and V dense denumerable and continuous series 
are discussed after the manner of Dedekind rather than that of 
Cantor, although the linear continuum is distinguished from other 
varieties, and the definitions of the Cantorian theory are related to 
those of Dedekind. Chapter VI contains a very interesting discus- 
sion of what are in the true sense continuous series of more than one 
dimension—series which are continuous in Dedekind’s sense, but not 
linear. Such series are carefully distinguished from the multiply 
ordered classes which are not, strictly speaking, series at all. 

The last chapter, Chapter VII, is devoted to the theory of well- 
ordered series. It avoids all those dangers which are due to the 
ease of unwarily introducing Zermelo’s axiom without recognizing 
1A Theory of Time and Space, Cambridge, 1914. 
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it. However, the statement in paragraph 82, to the effect that 
“* , .. the various types of well-ordered series, when arranged ‘in 
the order of magnitude’ . . . form a series with respect to the rela- 
tion ‘less than,’ and as Cantor has shown, this series is itself a well- 
ordered series,’’ is one of the horns of Burali-Forti’s dilemma, and 
has been denied by Whitehead and Russell, on grounds connected 
with their theory of types. The chapter ends with Hartog’s inter- 
esting reduction of the principle that any class can be well ordered 
to the principle that of any two classes, one is similar to part or the 
whole of the other. Though there is no misunderstanding involved, 
it is a trifle misleading to call this, as Huntington does, a proof of 
the former principle. 

The book is not a piece of original research in the large sense, and 
does not claim to be, though it contains many pretty examples of 
Professor Huntington’s mathematical tidiness; accordingly it pays 
much more attention to the manner of presenting the subject than 
do the original monographs from which it draws, for its purpose is 
rather to clear old trails for the beginner than to blaze new ones. 
Though there is no attempt at dealing with the various logical and 
mathematical puzzles which make this field so interesting to the 
philosopher, one will find here a mass of information, presented in a 
manner intelligible to the non-mathematical reader, which will enable 
him to follow the more abstruse discussions of these matters in other 
works with far more ease than would otherwise be possible. 


NoRBERT WIENER. 
ALBANY, N, Y. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, July, 1917. 
From Home to the Charge: A Psychological Study of the Soldier 
(pp. 315-3848): CHartes Birp.-The citizen in becoming a soldier 
must forget himself and lose his social identity as he enjoyed it in 
private life. The camps cause him to lose his individuality and self- 
assertion. The intense changes make the soldier primitive and often 
vulgar. Fear is forgotten in the struggle for self-preservation, but 
possesses the soldier in the retreat, which often becomes a panic. 
The social psychology of war is discussed. Bibliography. Visual, 
Cutaneous, and Kinesthetic Ghosts (pp. 349-372) : P. F. Swinbie. - 
Visual, cutaneous, and kinesthetic ghosts are explained in terms of 
. after images of long duration with elements of imperfect perception. 
Psychological Tests for the Authorship of the Book of Mormon 
(pp. 373-389) : WALTER FRANKLIN Prince.—If there were no his- 
torical records about the origin of the Book of Mormon, psychological 
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tests show it to be written by Joseph Smith between 1820 and 1834. 

The manufactured names and the nature of the subject-matter 
clearly show that Smith’s mind was taken up with the affairs of 
William Morgan and his attack on Masonry. Laboratory Tests of 
Anger, Fear, and Sex Interest (pp. 390-395) : Henry T. Moore. - 
Fear is the most disturbing factor. Retention of Skill after Lapse 
of Practice: Simultaneous Reading and Writing (pp. 396-408) : 
JUNE E. Downey and JoHNn E. ANDERSON. — The subjects showed the 
retention of the capacity to maintain the reading and writing proc- 
esses after a lapse of two years. A Limen Color Mixer (pp. 409- 
418): A. P. Wziss.—An apparatus for making many accurately de- 
termined color combinations available. The Formation and Reten- 
tion of Associations among the Insane (pp. 419-435): CuarK L. 
Hutt. — The retentiveness among the insane is not disturbed, but the 
power to form associations is greatly impaired. Minor Studies from 
the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell Unwersity. On the Psy- 
chological Response to Unknown Proper Names (pp. 437-443): E. 
M. AuspacH.—The Psychological Basis of Appetite (pp. 443-453) : 
E. G. Bortne and Amy Lucse.—Stomachie sensations are not always 
present in appetite. On the Computation of the Probable Correct- 
ness of Differences (pp. 454-459) : Epwin G. Borne. Book Notes. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. August, 
1917. A New Chronoscope and Fall Apparatus (pp. 253-363) ; 
PauL E. Kuopstec.—A physicist describes a simple form of 
chronoscope specially suitable to the measurement of intervals up to 
500 sigma, though adaptable to greater or smaller ranges. As a 
means of adjustment and control of the scale readings, a new fall 
apparatus is described which accurately ‘‘measures out’’ to the 
chronoscope any time interval within the range of the latter. The 
Estimation of Distances by Sight and Passive Touch: Some Investi- 
gations into the Evolution of the Sense Touch (pp. 264-288) : 
ArtHuR B. Firt.— Among other conclusions the author states that 
‘those parts of the skin which have very small space-thresholds 
overestimate two-point distances, the overestimation gradually de- 
creasing with increase of the threshold until the indifference-point 
is reached where the estimation is correct.’ Hand-Tongue Space 
Perception (pp. 289-294): C. N. Waterman, Jr.—The fact that 
when the removal of a tooth or other dental work is explored by the 
tongue, the cavity seems unusually large, led to the question as to 
whether areal stimuli on the tongue are overestimated as compared 
to the same stimuli on the hand. Experiments showed that per- 
ception of size is more accurate with the tongue than with the hand: 
underestimation for the tongue 18 per cent., for the hand 27 per 
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cent. The A.D. for each is about the same. Individual variations 
in estimations of sizes are greater for the hand than for the tongue. 
Some Areas of Color-blindness of an Unusual Type in the Peripheral 
Retina (pp. 295-303) : C. E. Ferree and GERTRUDE Ranp.-—A search 
for spots on the peripheral retina was made. While similar in a 
general way to the case described by Schuman, there were points of 
difference. The Progressive Error of the Smedley Dynamometer 
(pp. 304-313) : Samurt C. Kons. — Unless corrected, the dynamom- 
eter readings do not accurately register the force applied. The 
error is a constant and may easily be determined. The amount of 
error increases by arithmetic progression as the force exerted in- 
creases. Discussion: The Tilting Board and Rotation Time: Henry 
H. Gopparb. 


Peterson, Joseph. The Effect of Length of Blind Alleys on Maze 

Learning: An Experiment on Twenty-four White Rats. Be- 
havior Monographs, Volume 5, Number 4, 1917. Boston: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1917. Pp. 53. 

Webb, Louie Winfield. Transfer of Training and Retroaction: A 
Comparative Study. Psychological Monographs, Volume XXIV, 


Number 3. Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
1917. Pp. 90. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Brick Row Book and Print Shop of New Haven was offer- 
ing recently for sale a copy of the Life of Reason by George Santa- 
yana, in the volumes of which the author had written various prefa- 
tory notes, dated Cambridge, April 18, 1907. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Hackett, the JourNaL or PuiwosopHy is able to publish some 
of these. 


REASON IN CoMMON SENSE 
A Short Preface 


THE first impulse to write this book came to me in 1889, on reading 
Hegel’s Phaenomenologie des Geistes. There, it seemed to me, was 
a great idea spoiled by the sophistry and mythology that encumbered 
it. The great idea was to review the history of the human mind, 
picking out certain crucial episodes in it, and showing how the in- 
sights and habits then gained had contributed to our present moral 
constitution. The sophistry and mythology lay in supposing that 
such selected episodes must form a necessary dialectical chain, must 
make up the whole evolution of the world, and must be governed 
miraculously by their ultimate issue. 
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It occurred to me, then, that a more honest criticism of progress 
might be based on a frankly human ideal, applied to experience con- 
ceived in its natural historical setting. The project, however, took 
shape slowly, and it was not until 1896, under the influence of my 
first Platonic studies, that I made a beginning in actual composition. 

This is not, therefore, a work of metaphysics, nor of history, nor 
even of psychology. It is a work of criticism. Its object is not to 
trace the connection or define the nature of all things, but merely to 
estimate the value of some of them—those that chiefly concern civili- 
zation. Yet, in order to criticize, it is necessary to understand and 
to be sympathetic; and for this reason I have been often led to re- 
construct and to analyze the historical or psychological episodes of 
which I wished to estimate the value. The work of criticism has 
consequently become, in method, a work of imagination. It is as such 
only that, in its turn, it ought to be judged. 


REASON IN RELIGION 
Paganism Inevitable. 
A rejected passage written for ‘‘ Lucifer’’ 


(Athena addresses Hermes) 
Brainsick men 

Need brainsick gods. Some spirits crave our forms; 
Others are dark with their intestine storms 
And can not relish beauty. Even then, 
When wise men honoured us, the vulgar heart 
Worshipped itself. In vain the temple stood 
Aloof in the dim silence of some wood 
Oracular to mortals, far apart 
From hot disquiet; in vain the god, well-wrought 
By hands I guided, smiled superbly down. 
What might a Zeus be to a tyrant’s thought? 
An Aphrodite to a sluttish clown? 
They sacrificed for gain: one lamb they brought 
To save a thousand, hallowing meat and wine 
Vainly with words, and lightening not their cares. 
Men pray for many things, and still they pine, 
But to grow better is the best of prayers 
When in our presence mortals unawares 
Wax to our stature and become divine. 
Therefore I mark not closely how the blind 
Picture our nature. It is not their mind 
That gave us being. They invoke us still 
For in their bosoms stirs unquenchable will, 
And brooding silent at Jehovah’s shrine, 
Empty and imageless, the warm heart paints, 
Beyond invisible gods and haggard saints, 
The likeness of thy beauty, or of mine. 


canna eet ge et ate a A OP TOE AE ALA 
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REASON IN ART 
Reply to a Criticism 


Some of my friends have kindly observed that when I was younger 
I used to be more idealistic and more a friend of the arts. To explain 
this deterioration in my genius I transcribe the following verses, ad- . 
dressed by Apollo to Venus in an unpublished play of mine called 
The Marriage of Aphrodite. 


Apollo in Love 
or the Poet Lost in the Platonist 


The stern palestra moulded well my youth, 

That I might wring from the taut-corded lyre 
Musie and truth 

To lighten souls, and move to holy ruth. 


Much did I wander through the Delphic glen 

Where the rapt sibyl strained to catch my song 
Through field and fen . 

Eurotas watered, nurse of perfect men. 


And through all lovely lands, where beauty fed 

The eyes with joy, and left the heart secure, 
Which only bled 

When my sweet boy, my Hyacinth, was dead. 


Till, goddess, seeing thee, my soul was fired 

With might of all the beauties ever seen, 
For all conspired 

In thy one form, divine and all-desired. 


In thee I found all friends, all gifts, all power 
Of music, and all harmonies—in thee, 

With richer dower, 
My Hyacinth came back, immortal flower. 


But that, alas, which should my psalm inspire 

Confounds me quite, and leaves me dumb, abashed; 
So great desire 

Chokes my faint voice, and snaps the pulsing lyre. 
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